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Rosendale,  Wis.,  Mar.  23,  '08. 
I  have  used  a  U.  S.  for  15  years. 
It  has  always  been  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory and  I  never  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  anyone.     CHAS.  L.  HILL. 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 
EASY  RUNNING 
LONG  WEARING 


DURABILITY 

This  word  is  the  secret  in  separator  construction.  Compare 
these  two  letters,  please.  Is  not  Mr.  Kroyer's  experience,  with 
jiis  "cheap"  apology  for  a  separator,  sufficient  proof  to  any 
fair-minded  reader,  about  to  purchase  a  separator,  the  wise 
move  to  make?  Read  Mr.  Hill's  testimony,  please,  and  com- 
pare—15  years  of  perfect  satisfaction  as  compared  with  8 
months*  use  and  "  all  played  out."    The  ever -ready-to-use 
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CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


499 


has  more  practical  improvements  than  any  other  separator 
made,  having  a  solid,  low  frame;  most  simple  yet  efficient 
bowl,  waist  low  supply  can  and  numerous  other  advantages. 

Send  to-day  for  catalogue  No.  9  .  describing  fully  this 
labor  saving,  money  earning,  reliable  separator. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 

16    Distributing  Warehouses 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


New  Market,  Minn.,  Mar.  19,  '06. 

I  bought  an  "Economy"  Separator 
8  months  ago  and  it  is  all  played  out 
now.  Ordered  a  No.  6  U.  S.  and  am 
now  satisfied.  A.  KROYER. 
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FOR  THOSE  THAT  OWN 


MINOR'S  FLUID 

THEKING  OF  DISINFECTANTS 

Its  use  permitted  in  official  dipping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Prices  and  circnlars  for  the  asking 

W.  E.  MINOR  &  CO. 

800  Long  Ave.    Cleveland,  Ohio 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


Ralph  A.  Postle, 


F.  L,  Postle,       Wayne  C.  Postle, 


white-stock:  farm 
short  horn  cattle 
yorkshire  swine 
shropshire  and 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

F.  L.  POSTLE  &  SONS 

Franklin  Co.   Camp  Chase,  0. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 
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Dancitid  Cbank$giving 

AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENING 

Thursday,  November  26th 

BEGINNERS  CLASS  TO  ORGANIZE  TUESDAY,  NOV.  24th 
Open  Receptions  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  Nights 
PRIVATE  LESSONS  ANY  TIME 

OUERR'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  GAY  STREETS 

Bell,  Main  1151  Citizens  3067 


PROF.  W.  W.  QUERR,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 


A  Reliable 
Helper 

That's  iChat  thousands  of 
farmers  call  the  I,  H,  C. 
engine  —  a  reliable  helper 
—  the  best  hired  man 

Because  it  is  always  a  convenient  source  of  economical  power — works  right 
day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  for  anybody — you  or  your  boy. 

They  are  built  on  right  lines,  and  made  so  simple  and  easy  to  understand 
that  nothing  but  neglect  or  misuse  can  put  them  out  of  action. 

Their  many  sizes  and  styles  adapt  them  to  all  farm  uses — operating  the 
sheller,  grinder,  thresher,  shredder,  fanning  mill,  churn,  separator,  pump,  saw, 
grindstone,  fodder  cutter,  washing  machine,  etc. 

I.  H.  C.  vertical  engines  made  in  2,  3  and  25-horse  power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary),  in  4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15  and  20-horsc  power. 

Gasoline  traction  in  10,  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 

Famous  air-cooled  engines  in  1  and  2-horse  power. 

Also  Famous  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits.  A  complete  line  of 
Famous  self-contained  engines  mounted  on  skids  or  ready  for  mounting  by 
the  purchaser. 

Call  on  International  local  agent  for  catalog  and  particulars,  or  write  the  home 
of&ce.   Valuable  book,  "  300  Years  of  Power  Development,"  sent  on  request 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER.  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO.  V.  S.  A. 
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Season  1908-9 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  in  the  New  Year : 

High  St.  Academy 

199  K  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456 ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  6tli,  7:30  o'clock, 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE, 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Friday 
evening,  January  8th.,  7:30  o'clock. 


New  Oak  St  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave,  between  Goodale 
St.  and  Poplar  Ave,  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


Phones ;  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons .  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  ...  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1,00  per  lesson. . . 

6  lessons   5,00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  "Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Barn-dance,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 
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A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

IF  a  manure  spreader  were  of  value  only  as  a  labor  saver,  it  would  be 
indispensable  for  that  one  purpose.    But  when  its  aid  in  producing  big 
crops  is  considered,  you  can  readily  see  its  importance. 

With  a— CORN  KING.  Return  Apron  Spreader 

CLOVERLEAF,  Endless  Apron  Spreader 

KEMP  20TH  CENTURY,  Return  Apron  Spreader 

Every  load  of  manure  you  have  can  be  made  to  go  twice  as  far  as  with 
the  wagon  and  pitchfork  method  of  spreading.  At  that  rate,  how  much 
money  is  lost  and  how  much  could  be  saved  by  using  the  spreader  ?  Con- 
sider it  from  another  basis  —  how  much  would  the  increase  in  the  crop  yield 
amount  to  ?  One  of  these  spreaders  is  a  good  investment  any  way  you  look 
at  it,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  investment. 

The  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  Kemp  20th  Century  spreaders  are  made 
so  simple,  strong  and  durable,  that  one  of  them  will  strongly  appeal  to  you. 

The  International  local  agent  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
1.  H.  C.  spreader  he  handles.  If  you  prefer, write  for  catalog 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 
CHICAGO      -      U.  S.  A. 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

219-221  Cols.  Savings  and  Trust  Building 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POLAND  CHINA  HOG 

D.  a  Mote,  '10 


Ohio  is  proud  of  her  many  great 
men,  her  many  presidents,  her  many 
great  institutions ;  but  she  also  takes 
much  pride  in  being  the  originator  of 
the  greatest  pork-producing  hog  in  the 
country.  Taking  the  entire  form  into 
consideration,  no  breed  shows  such 
compactness  and  great  meat-produc- 
ing capacity  on  such  short  legs  as  does 
the  Poland  China.  This  breed  of  hogs 
originated  in  the  fertile  ]\Iiami  Valley 
of  Southwestern  Ohio.  This  valley  is 
a  great  producer  of  corn,  the  small 
grains,  and  clover.  The  climate  is 
fairly  temperate,  the  topography  of  the 
region  is  rolling  and  is  underlaid  with 
a  prevailing  clay  loam,  excepting  in 
the  river  bottom  ;  and  Cincinnati  with 
its  many  pork-packing  establishments, 
giving  it  in  the  50's  the  name  of  Pork- 
opolis,  in  close  proximity.  These 
combinations  made  an  excellent  region 
for  the  development  of  the  lard  hog. 

The  swine  of  Miami  A'alley  at  the 
time  of  early  settlement  of  the  state 
were  of  various  types,  but  all  were  of 
the  large,  coarse,  strong-boned,  slow- 
maturing  kind.  Previous  to  1815  the 
Russian  and  Byfield  breeds  were  known 
in  this  region.  The  Russian  pig  Avas 
generally  white  Avith  long  coarse  hair, 
a  long  and  coarse  head.  The  breed 
possessed  superior  length  and  depth ; 
the  bone  was  large  and  fine  and  the 
pigs  stood  well  on  their  feet.  The 


Byfield  was  white  with  fine  curly  hair, 
compact  and  moderate  in  size  and 
length,  possessing  a  broad  back  and 
lopped  ears.  The  breed  in  fifteen 
months  attained  a  dressing  weight  of 
from  300  to  350  pounds.  These  were 
generaly  bred  and  their  blood  mingled 
with  the  common  pigs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  1816,  John  AVallace,  a  trustee  of 
the  Shakers'  Society  of  Union  Village, 
Butler  County,  brought  from  Philadel- 
phia one  boar  and  three  sows  known 
as  the  Big  China  breed.  The  boar  and 
two  sows  were  w^hite,  while  the  other 
sow  had  some  sandy  spots  in  which 
were  small  black  spots.  This  was  a 
medium-sized  breed  of  unknown  an- 
cestry, of  fine  form,  small  head  and 
ears,  short  legs,  fine  bone  and  superior 
feeding  qualities.  John  ]\Iahard,  a 
packer  and  importer  of  hogs  and  cattle 
of  that  time,  says,  "The  use  of  the  Big 
China  on  the  Russian  and  Byfield 
crosses  in  the  hands  of  judicious  breed- 
ers produced  a  very  excellent  hog" ; 
this  crossing  resulted  in  what  is  widely 
known  as  the  ^^'arren  County  hog. 

The  Berkshire  breed  found  their  way 
into  Ohio  about  1836.  ^Ir.  ^lunson 
Beach  of  AA'arren  Countv  was  the  first 
to  introduce  some  specimens  of  this 
breed.  Other  lots  continued  to  follow 
into  ]\Iiami  A'alle}^  until  about  1841. 
The  Berkshire's  erect  ears,  symmetry 
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of  form,  and  stylish  appearance  imme- 
diately met  with  favor  among  the 
breeders,  and  his  blood  was  Hberally 
introduced  into  the  stock  of  Southwest- 
ern Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Crossing  with 
the  Berkshire  was  almost  exclusively 
done  until  about  1839,  when  William 
Neff  of  Cincinnati  imported  some 
choice  specimens  of  the  Irish  Grazier. 
These  were  white,  thinly-haired  hogs, 
varying  somewhat  in  size  and  typeo 
They  had  erect  ears,  long  bodies  with 
superior  backs,  excellent  legs  and  very 
fine  hams.  This  breed  soon  grew  into 
high  favor,  its  blood  being  liberally 
mingled  with  the  crosses  previously 
made.  This  intermingling  of  the  Berk- 
shire and  Irish  Grazier  on  the  Warren 
County  hog  is  said  by  packers  to  have 
been  a  great  improvement.  So  much 
so  that  the  farmers  soon  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  the  foundation 
stock  of  a  very  excellent  breed. 

The  hog  demanded  at  this  time  was 
one  that  would  produce  the  most  pork 
in  the  shortest  time,  upon  the  least 
feed,  and  still  be  able  to  walk  to  mar- 


ket. Railroads  were  not  then,  as  now, 
everywhere  to  haul  the  hog;  it  must 
walk.  This  type  the  breeders,  by  judi- 
cious and  discriminating  selection  and 
mating  of  the  material  at  hand,  set  out 
to  produce,  and  this  type  they  have 
produced  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
refined  bone  and  quite  frequently  weak 
pasterns.  These  imperfections  are 
probably  due  to  the  color  craze  that 
swept  over  the  Poland  China  world. 
Tendency  and  fashion  soon  favored  the 
black  hogs,  especially  among  western 
buj^ers. 

Shepard  and  Alexander  had  made 
friends  for  black  hogs  with  Black  Bess 
and  other  good  ones  of  the  Black  Bess 
tribe.  Breeders  found  their  black  pigs 
more  salable  than  spotted  ones  of  the 
same  litter,  although  some  of  the  latter 
might  be  better  individuals.  So  after 
many  generations  of  selection  to  meet 
the  demands  of  fashion  in  color,  we  to- 
day find  an  exceedingly  symmetrical 
hog  of  solid  black  color  with  white 
markings,  preferably  on  the  face,  feet 
and  tip  of  tail. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL, 
TO  AGRICULTURE 

B.  W.  Hendricks,  '09 


Alcohol  was  first  distilled  from  wine 
by  the  Arabians.  This  was  the  only 
method  known  until  about  860  A.  D., 
when  it  was  prepared  from  fermented 
malt.  The  Arabians  used  the  alcohol 
distilled  from  wine  as  a  medicine,  and 
when  the  "black  plague"  was  killing 
thousands  of  people  in  Europe  alcohol 
was  prescribed  as  a  remedy. 

There  are  three  steps  in  the  modern 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  viz :  (1)  Pre- 
paration of  mash,  (2)  fermentation  of 
mash,  (3)  distillation. 


The  mash  is  prepared  by  grinding 
the  grain  and  then  ^mixing  it  with 
water  in  order  to  form  a  rather  thin 
mixture.  This  mixture  is  often  heated 
to  boiling  in  order  to  obtain  more  uni- 
formity than  it  would  otherwise  be 
possible  to  obtain.  The  temperature  is 
then  reduced  to  140°  F.,  and  barley 
malt  is  added.  The  reason  for  adding 
the  malt  is  that  it  contains  an  enzyme, 
which  converts  starch  into  maltose,  a 
soluble  sugar.  This  is  a  very  neces- 
sary step  in  the  process,  for  starch  it- 
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self  does  not  undergo  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. This  process  goes  even  far- 
ther and  converts  the  disaccharides 
into  monosaccharides.  This  process  re- 
quires from  two  to  four  days. 

The  fermentation  is  produced  by  a 
species  of  yeast.  This  fermentation  is 
carried  on  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably below  that  at  which  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  into  soluble  sugars  is 
carried  on.  The  mash  is  stirred  often 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fermienta- 
tion  in  order  to  get  the  yeast  plants 
well  distributed  through  the  mash. 
This  process  is  also  due  to  the  action 
of  enzymes  produced  by  the  yeast 
plant. 

The  distillation  consists  of  separat- 
ing the  alcohol  produced  by  the  yeast 
fermentation  from  the  non-volatile  part 
of  the  mash.  The  process  is  carried  on 
in  a  "still."  The  still  consists  of  a 
closed  vessel,  which  is  connected  with 
a  pipe  or  worm,  which  is  surrounded 
by  water.  When  the  mash  is  heated 
in  the  vessel,  the  alcohol,  with  a  few 
other  volatile  substances,  pass  into  the 
pipe  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  are  con- 
densed and  collected  in  a  receiver. 

In  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alco- 
hol this  process  may  be  varied  some- 
what. The  starch  of  the  mash  may  be 
hydrolyzed  by  boiling  it  with  dilute 
acids.  Time  is  saved  in  this  way,  and 
the  per.  cent,  of  alcohol  obtained  is  as 
large  or  even  larger.  The  acid  does 
the  same  thing  to  the  starch  that  is 
done  by  the  enzyme  of  the  malt. 

Alcohol  can  be  made  from  any  ma- 
terial which  contains  fermentable  sug- 
ars, as  carbohydrates,  which  can  be 
readily  converted  into  fermentable 
sugars.  In  nearly  all  cases  starch  is 
the  starting  point.  The  source  of 
starch  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Germany  81 . 5  per  cent,  of  all 
the  alcohol  is  made  from  potato  starch, 


while  in  America  much  of  the  alcohol 
is  made  from  the  starch  of  ordinary 
corn. 

Sugar  produces  about  one-half  its 
weight  in  alcohol  under  the  most  fav- 
orable conditions.  Dr.  Wiley  gives  the 
following  figures : 

100  grains  of  sugar  gave — 


Grains. 

Alcohol   51.10 

Carbon  dioxide   49.20 

Glycerine    3,40 

Organic  acids  (chiefly  suc- 
cinic)   0.65 

Ethers,  aldehydes,  etc   1:30 

etc  '   1.30 


Total  103.65 


There  is  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  up  by  the  compounds  from  the 
air;  hence  the  fermentation  products 
are  of  greater  weight  than  the  original 
sugar.  The  process  of  denaturing  alco- 
hol varies  in  different  countries,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  countries. 
The  same  principle  is  kept  in  mind  in 
all  of  them — that  is,  making  the  alco- 
hol unsuitable  for  a  beverage.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  Division  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  consists  in  adding  to  the 
ordinary  grain  (ethyl)  alcohol  a  quan- 
tity of  wood  (methyl)  alcohol  and  a 
small  amount  of  benzine.  The  wood 
alcohol  renders  the  ordinary  alcohol 
unfit  for  a  beverage,  and  benzine,  by 
its  odor,  makes  it  easy  to  detect  dena- 
tured alcohol.  Pyridine,  eosin,  fuchsin, 
and  many  other  substances  have  been 
suggested  as  denaturing  material,  but 
have  not  been  used  to  any  extent.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  denaturing 
alcohol  renders  it  unfit  for  certain  com- 
mercial purposes,  as  the  preparation  of 
drugs  and  such  work,  where  pure  alco- 
hol is  required. 
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It  was  thought  by  some  people  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  that  the 
repealing  of  the  tax  from  denaturized 
alcohol  would  produce  almost  revolu- 
tionary changes  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  conditions.  Some  imagined 
that  a  farmer  might  set  up  a  small  still 
and  make  his  own  fuel  and  light. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is 
not  possible.  (1)  The  farmer  with  a 
small  still  cannot  compete  with  the 
large  manufacturer.  (2)  All  stills  must 
be  run  under  government  inspection. 
(3)  The  process  must  be  exactly  as 
prescribed,  by  the  revenue  officers. 

There  are  certain  benefits  which  will 
no  doubt  be  derived  from  the  duty  free 
alcohol.  They  will,  however,  be  only 
indirectly  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 
When  large  quantities  of  denatured 
alcohol  are  used  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries, there  will  necessarily  be  a  higher 
demand  for  farm  crops  which  are  high 
in  starch  contents,  such  as  corn  and 
potatoes.  There  will  also  be  large 
quantities  of  by-products  of  distillation 
which  have  a  high  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen which  will  be  taken  back  to  the 
land  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
land  after  having  served  as  a  feeding 
stuff  for  cattle.  Alcohol  is  being  used 
to  some  extent  as  fuel  and  light  at  the 
present  day,  but  what  is  being  done 
along  this  line  now  is  very  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  what  will  be 
used  in  the  future.  Our  forests  are  rap- 
idly passing  away,  and  geologists  say 
that  the  visible  supply  of  coal  will  have 


been  entirely  exhausted  before  two 
centuries  have  passed,  so  that  alcohol 
may  be  the  fuel  of  the  future. 

Alcohol  has  about  0.6  the  fuel  value 
of  gasoline,  but  at  the  present  time 
gasoline  is  cheaper  than  alcohol,  so  it 
is  not  hardly  economical  to  use  alcohol 
at  present  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Alcohol  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  nearly 
the  same  way  as  gasoline.  Any  of  the 
gasoline  engines  on  the  market  can  be 
run  by  means  of  alcohol.  There  is, 
however,  some  extra  loss  in  some  of 
them,  because  all  of  the  alcohol  is  not 
vaporized. 

For  illuminating  purposes  alcohol  is 
used  with  an  ordinary  gas  mantle  and 
gives  a  light  equal  to  gas.  One  great 
advantage  that  alcohol  has  over  kero- 
sene and  gasolene  is  that  it  is  cleaner 
and  free  from  offensive  odors. 

In  conclusion  we'  can  say  that  while 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  duty  free  alcohol  was  not  what 
many  thought  it  would  be,  it  is  bound 
to  give  good  results  in  the  end.  The 
making  of  alcohol  will  probably  always 
be  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers;  yet 
the  farmers  will  be  benefited  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  certain  crops.  It 
may  be  of  aid  to  the  farmer  at  present 
if  he  lives  far  from  the  source  of  oil  and 
gas,  for  he  may  use  alcohol  as  an  illumi- 
nant,  at  least.  The  great  day  for  duty 
free  alcohol  is  not  yet.  As  the  fuel 
problem  becomes  more  and  more  seri- 
ous alcohol  will  rise  in  importance. 
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SHEEP  RANCHING  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES 

C  E.  Snyder,  '09 


The  proper  time  for  lambing  in  the 
western  states  varies  with  the  cHmatic 
and  feeding  conditions.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  have  the  lambs  come  before 
the  grass  starts  in  the  spring  for  the 
reason  that  without  green  grass  the 
ewes  might  not  give  sufficient  milk  for 
the  rapid  and  vigorous  development  of 
the  lambs.  The  possibility  of  cold 
rains  and  late  snows  must  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  determining  this 
matter.  The  actual  time  of  year  varies 
with  the  latitude,  being  much  earlier 
in  Texas  than  in  Montana.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  the  lambing  season  generally 
begins  the  middle  of  May.  An  earlier 
date  is  very  often  unsafe. 

At  lambing  time  a  large  number  of 
extra  men  must  be  hired,  as  the  bands 
of  ewes  must  be  divided  into  small 
flocks  as  soon  as  the  lambs  have  been 
dropped.  When  the  lambs  begin  to 
appear  a  night  herder  is  placed  with 
the  flock  to  keep  lambs  that  are  drop- 
ped in  the  night  from  being  trampled 
on  by  the  ewes  in  the  flock.  The  lamb 
as  soon  as  dropped  is  placed  with  its 
mother  in  a  very  small  pen  until  it  is 
seen  that  it  is  strong  and  is  ''moth- 
ered." 

D.iiring  the  daytime  a  lambing 
wagon  follows  each  lambing  flock  and 
the  young  lambs  and  their  mothers  are 
placed  in  small  apartments  on  either 
side  of  the  wagon  until  the  wagon  is 
full,  when  they^^re  hauled  to  the  lamb- 
ing pens. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ewes  in 
small  flocks  in  order  to  see  that  all  the 
lambs  are  owned  by  their  mothers. 
Ewes  separated  from  their  lambs  for 
twenty-four  hours  often  forget  the 
scent  of  their  lambs  and  disown  them. 
Such  lambs  become  "bums"  and  must 


be  taken  to  the  pens  and  brought  up 
on  bottles,  or  allowed  to  die  in  the 
fields.  Another  reason  is  that  if  lambs 
are  lost  the  ewe's  udder  becomes  swol- 
len and  is  often  so  seriously  injured 
that  the  ewes  will  be  unable  in  the  fu- 
ture to  store  up'  milk. 

When  the  lambs  are  about  two 
weeks  old  the  ewes  are  brought  to- 
gether again  and  bands  of  the  usual 
size— 2500  to  3000— are  formed.  The 
lambs  are  now  ready  for  docking,  cas- 
trating and  marking.  They  are  caught 
but  once  for  these  operations,  which 
are  carried  on  very  rapidly  by  six  or 
eight  men.  Various  methods  of  mark- 
ing are  used.  The  greater  number, 
however,  are  marked  with  paint. 

The  per  cent  of  lambs  raised  varies 
greatly  (from  50-100)  in  different 
cases.  Twin  lambs  are  not  desired  for 
the  reason  that  the  ewes  in  a  large 
band  will  not  be  liable  to  hunt  up  more 
than  one  of  the  lambs,  and  the  lost  one 
will  soon  become  a  ''bum."  Then,  too, 
most  range  ewes  will  not  have  suffi- 
cient milk  to  properly  grow  two  lambs. 

The  time  of  shearing  the  ewes  like 
that  of  lambing  varies  with  climatic 
conditions.  It  is  much  earlier  in  the 
Southern  States  where  the  sheep  are 
sheared  twice  a  year,  and  is  latest  in 
Montana  where  shearing  is  done  in 
June  and  well  into  July. 

The  shearing  is  done  by  professional 
men  who  shear  during  our  winter 
months,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — 
in  Argentina  or  Australia — and  who 
begin  the  season  on  this  continent  in 
Texas  and  travel  north.  Because  of 
their  experience  they  shear  with  great 
rapidity,  90  to  120  sheep  being  an  aver- 
age day's  work,  and  authenticated  re- 
ports of  250  in  one  day  are  recorded. 
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Machines  are  being  largely  used 
now,  their  advantage  over  hand  clip- 
ping being  in  a  neater  job,  less  cutting 
of  the  sheep  and  in  obtaining  heavier 
fleeces.  There  was,  at  first,  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  machines,  on  the 
part  of  the  hand  shearers  as  they 
thought  the  machines  would  ruin  their 
business,  and  on  the  part  of  sheep 
owners  who  feared  that  the  wind  and 
sun  would  injure  the  unprotected  skin 
of  the  closely-shorn  sheep.  These  ob- 
jections have  been  found  to  be  with- 
out foundation  and  are  no  longer  given 
weight. 

A¥ool  is  packed  by  being  tramped 
into  large  sacks  holding  300  to  400 
pounds,  and  is  then  ready  for  market. 
Hauling  to  market  is  a  very  big  propo- 
sition as  the  wool  must,  in  many  cases, 
be  hauled  great  distances.  This  has 
led  to  the  development  of  the  business 
of  wool  freighting.  Economy  demands 
that  very  large  loads  shall  be  hauled 
and  not  infrequently  wool  freighting 
teams  of  10  to  24  horses  are  seen. 

Wool  is  not  sorted  on  the  ranch,  ex- 
cept for  black  wool.  This  brings  a 
much  higher  price  than  white  wool 
when  put  upon  the  market  separately. 
It  is  packed  separate  if  the  rancher 
has  enough  to  make  a  sack  full. 

Sheep  ranches  are  generally  so  lo- 
cated that  the  range  can  be  divided  in- 
to a  winter  and  a  summer  range ;  the 
summer  range  being  in  the  higher  al- 
titudes or  in  localities  where  there  is  a 
large  rainfall.  In  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  August  the  ewes  need  green 
food  to  make  milk  for  the  lambs,  and 
the  lambs  need  it  to  put  on  bone  and 
muscle.  So  the  places  of  greenest  for- 
age are  selected  for  s'ummer  feeding. 

The  shepherds  may  travel  on  horse- 
back carrying  bedding  and  food  with 
them,  or  they  may  establish  camps, 
which  are  moved  to  new  grounds  as 


the  surrounding  pasture  becomes  poor. 
The  sheep  are  corralled  at  night  near 
the  camp. 

Dogs  are    absolutely   necessary  in 
driving    the    sheep,    in  announcing 
coyotes,  and  in  keeping  the  sheep  from  ' 
stampeding  when  they  are  attacked  at 
night. 

The  problem  of  securing  water  for 
sheep  on  the  summer  range  is  always 
an  important  one.  The  frequency  with 
which  a  sheep  must  be  watered  varies 
according  to  the  system  of  manage- 
ment and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  forage  plants. 

In  arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where, 
in  the  hot  summer  months,  the  sheep 
graze  on  succulent  plants,  they  may  go 
sixty  days  without  water.  The  oppo- 
site extreme  is  found  in  Montana 
where  some  sheep  owners  water  their 
sheep  three  times  a  day.  In  general 
no  artificial  arrangements  are  made  to 
secure  water.  The  sheep  are  simply 
driven  to  pools  and  streams. 

Great  differences  are  apparent  in  the 
practices  of  different  sheepmen  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  salt.  Some  men 
regularly  salt  the  sheep  so  that  they 
have  the  salt  accessible  at  all  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  sheep  men 
never  supply  salt  to  the  sheep,  and 
claim  that  they  can  secure  better  re- 
sults by  allowing  the  sheep  to  find  al- 
kali licks  than  they  can  by  giving  them 
salt. 

Many  sheep  men  think  that  perhaps 
the  development  of  the  so-called  "loco 
disease"  may  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  eating  alkali  or  drinking 
alkali  water,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  extent  of  "loco  disease"  is 
diminished  greatly  by  the  use  of  salt. 
Except  in  cases  where  the  alkali  salts 
contain  salt  it  is  undoubtedly  better 
and  more  profitable  to  salt  the  sheep 
regularly. 
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Sheep  are  kept  on  the  summer  range 
as  long  as  the  weather  permits.  Ranch- 
men learn  by  experience  to  leave  the 
summer  ranges  before  fall  snows  pen 
their  sheep  in.  The  winter  ranges  are 
located  near  the  corral  and  sheds 
where  the  hay  is  stored.  Where  the 
snowfall  is  heavy  there  is  danger  of 
the  sheep  becoming  surrounded  by  the 
snow  and  so  hay  must  be  at  hand  to 
prevent  disaster.  Sheep  can  generally 
be  kept  with  very  little  hap,  it  being 
most  needed  when  the  snow  crusts 
over.  ) 

The  long  grass  in  the  dry  mountain- 
ous countries  seems  to  cure  almost  as 
well  without  cutting  as  when  cut,  and 
the  sheep  are  able  to  use  this  to  very 
good  advantage  unless  the  snow  keeps 
them  from  it.  These  winter  ranges 
must  be  protected  during  the  summer 
so  that  the  grass  will  eet  long. 

Water  is  not  necessary  on  the  winter 
range  as  the  sheep  simply  eat  some 
snow  each  day.  The  herders,  too,  use 
the  snow  for  water  by  melting  it  in 
kettles. 

The  kind  of  sheep  kept  are  usually 
crossbreds,  being  something  as  near 
the  general  purpose  type  as  can  be 
gotten.  Both  coarse  and  fine-wooled 
bucks  are  kept  and  as  certain  flocks 
begin  to  run  too  fine,  coarse  bucks  are 
used,  and  vice  versa. 

Lambs  are  weaned  at  ages  from 
three  to  six  months.  Weaning  simply 
consists  in  removing  the  lambs  from 
the  hearing  of  the  ewes,  and  unless 
the  lambs  are  very  young-  neither  flock 
will  need  further  attention.  If,  how- 
ever, the  lambs  are  quite  young,  some 
ewes  will  have  to  be  milked  out  in 


order  to  keep  the  ewes'  udders  from 
spoiling. 

In  Montana  and  Wyoming  the  bucks 
are  turned  in  with  the  ewes  about  De- 
cember 1  and  remain  with  them  about 
one  month.  This  makes  the  ewes  lamb 
during  the  month  of  May.  The  num- 
ber of  ewes  that  should  run  with  one 
buck  varies  in  the  minds  of  different 
breeders,  but  the  average  is  about 
fifty. 

bheep  are  run  through  the  summer 
on  pasture,  and  some  lambs  are  fed  on 
the  ranch,  and  some  are  sent  into  the 
markets — from  August  to  December — 
without  feeding.  These  little  fellows 
come  on  the  market  too  thin  for  kill- 
ing and  are  classed  as  "feeders."  They 
go  out  to  farmers  and  are  "finished." 
These  lambs  are  generally  shorn  in 
the  spring  by  the  farmer  and  finished 
on  corn  or  later  on  grass.  They  have 
been  in  the  past  few  years — up,  in  fact, 
until  1907 — a  very  good  proposition 
from  the  money  standpoint. 

Lambs  kept  on  the  rano-e  during  the 
winter  are  fed  very  largely  on  alfalfa. 
Very  little  grain  is  fed. 

Ewe  lambs  are  saved  to  fill  the 
places  left  by  old  ewes  that  have 
served  their  years  of  service  and  are 
sent  in  each  year  in  large  numbers  to 
the  markets. 

The  entire  business  is  one  present- 
ing all  the  intricacies  of  the  highest 
form  of  commercial  production  and  one 
that  requires  a  strong,  keen  man  at  the 
head  of  it  if  it  is  to  show  profits.  No 
occupation  is  so  ennobling,  none  more 
healthful,  and  few  more  profitable  than 
well  conducted  sheep  ranching. 
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SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Ralph  A,  Postle 


Large  Yorkshire  swine  in  the  United 
States  have  rapidly  come  into  promi- 
nence within  the  last  decade.  Previous 
to  this  time  they  were  rather  few  in 
numbers  and  comparatively  unknown 
in  some  sections  of  this  country, 
notably  the  corn  belt.  The  attention 
of  the  hog  breeders  and  feeders  was 
almost  wholly  turned  toward  the  ''lard 
hog"  interests.  This  was  because  the 
greater  demand  then  was  for  hogs  of 
this  type,  and  in  order  to  meet  these 
demands  breeds  of  "lard  type"  hogs 
were  developed. 

But  market  demands  have  changed. 
They  no  longer  call  for  the  hog  loaded 
with  fat,  but  for  one  with  less  lard  and 
more  lean  and  one  with  more  palatable 
flesh. 

For  fulfilling  this  demand  the  Large 
Yorkshire  is  admirably  suited  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer,  the  packer 
and  the  consumer.  The  packer  studies 
the  demands  of  the  consumer  and  tries 
to  cater  to  their  tastes  so  far  as  that  is 
practical.  The  producer,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  deliver  the  goods  called 
for  by  the  packer. 

How  this  breed  of  swine  is  regarded 
by!  the  packer  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  of 
one  of  the  large  packing  concerns  of 
Chicago  .  He  says :  'T  am  satisfied  it 
will  pay  hog  raisers  everywhere  not 
producing  pure  bred  animals,  but 
market  hogs  only,  to  introduce  some 
'bacon  type'  blood  into  their  herds.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  where  corn 
has  been  fed  continuously  for  p-enera- 
tions  swine  have  become  deficient  in 
bone  and  muscle  and  lacking  in  ability 
to  yield  a  reasonably  large  proportion 
of  edible,  juicy,  lean  meat  in  their  car- 
casses.   In  such  cases  experiments  al- 


ready tried  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  it  will  pay  to  use  'bacon 
type'  sires  for  one  or  two  crosses, 
strong  in  bone,  muscle  and  stamina." 
He  further  declares  that  "the  claim  of 
the  champions  of  the  Large  Yorkshire 
that  he  is  the  bacon  type  par  excellence 
of  this  country  cannot  be  disputed." 

Having  considered  this  type  and 
breed  from  the  packers'  side  of  the 
question,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Large  Yorkshire  from  the  stand- 
point in  which  we  are  most  interested, 
that  of  the  producer.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  breed  of  swine 
closely  approaches  the  ideal  hog. 

1.  Large  Yorkshires  supply  the  best 
quality  of  pork.  This  statement  is 
justified  because  they  produce  the  kind 
of  pork  the  packers  want,  the  kind  that 
outsells  other  kinds  all  the  year 
through.  It  is  the  class  of  pork  that 
the  public  is  clamoring  for.  The  pack- 
ers realize  this,  because  some  of  the 
larger  concerns  have  distributed  car 
loads  of  pure  bred  Large  Yorkshire 
boars  to  the  producers.  They  also  of- 
fer a  premium  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
for  cross  bred  Yorkshires  in  order  to 
get  this  class  of  pork. 

2.  Large  Yorkshires  are  very  pro- 
lific. Sows  of  this  breed  produce  from 
ten  to  twelve  pigs  each  litter  and  two 
litters  a  year  through  a  long  period  of 
years.  They  not  only  produce  a  large 
number  of  pigs,  but  raise  them.  If  you 
can  have  a  sow  that  will  raise  you  as 
many  pigs  a  year  as  two  ordinary 
sows,  is  this  not  a  decided  advantage? 
Is  it  not  a  business  proposition?  Many 
authentic  examples  are  cited  where 
Yorkshire  sows  raised  litters  averag- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  pigs  to  selling 
age  twice  a  year.    This  means  that 
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you  can  produce  hogs  at  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  competitor. 

3.  Large  Yorkshire  sows  are  supe- 
rior mothers.  They  have  a  gentle, 
quiet  disposition  and  can  be  easily 
cared  for  when  the  pigs  are  young. 
They  are  muscular  and  therefore  ac- 
tive, and  get  around  among  the  litter 
without  doing  damage.  They  remain 
active  all  their  life  and  never  have  to 
be  disposed  of  on  account  of  being 
clumsy.  The  sows  of  this  breed  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  milk  produc- 
ing qualities  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  raise  their  large  litters. 

4.  Large  Yorkshires  are  ready  for 
market  at  an  early  age.  The  best 
weight  for  this  type  of  hogs  at  time 
of  slaughter  ranges  from  200  to  250 
pounds.  This  weight  is  easily  obtain- 
ed at  from  six  to  eight  months.  Some 
people  have  the  idea  that  because  a 
Yorkshire  will  take  on  weight  until  he 
is  three  to  four  years  of  age  that  the 
breed  is  slow  maturing.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Large  Yorkshire  pigs  will 
equal  the  weight  at  six  months  that 
pigs  of  any  other  breed  will  at  the 


same  age.  They  will  also  put  on  a 
pound  of  flesh  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
breed.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experiments  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion within  the  last  eight  years  con- 
ducted at  the  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Michigan  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. In  these  experiments,  some  run- 
ning as  long  as  three  years  and  em- 
bracing six  different  breeds,  the  Large 
Yorkshire  stood  first,  proving  that 
they  can  be  produced  as  economically 
as  any  breed. 

5.  Large  Yorkshires  are  rugged  and 
hardy.  They  have  been  bred  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  world  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  climate  and  feed  and 
have  almost  without  exception  given 
good  results.  This  shows  that  they 
possess  strong,  rugged  constitutions. 
They  have  good,  strong  bone  to  carry 
their  heavy  weights. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  stated. 
Large  Yorkshires  have  many  qualities 
to  recommend  them  as  an  ideal  pack- 
ers' hog,  and  they  more  nearly  ap- 
proach the  ideal  from  the  breeders' 
standpoint. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BARROW  No.  88 
Bred  and  Exhibited  by  the  Ohio  State  University— first  prize  at  1905  International 
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JONKS  AND  SMITH  MEET  AT  THE  LOCAL,  FARMERS'  CLrUB 


Jones  and  Smith  meet  at  the  farm- 
ers' club  of  that  neighborhood.  Smith 
is  a  member  and  regular  attendant. 
Jones  holds  that  such  organizations 
are  useless,  seldom  attending  the  meet- 
ings. However,  he  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  local  political  club  and 
frequently  speaks  in  public.  Now  that 
he  has  happened  to  be  at  this  meeting, 
he  at  once  assumes  a  prominent  part, 
arguing  and  exposing  his  erroneous 
ideas  which  are  promptly  refuted  by 
Smith. 

Early  in  the  exercises  a  paper  was 
read  on  the  subject  of  improved  live 
stock  which  became  the  topic  of  the 
£rst  attack  by  Jones.  "The  so-called 
improved  live  stock,"  said  he,  ''may  do 
for  some  farmers,  but  for  me  give  me 
the  old  breeds.  In  hogs  they  raise 
larger  litters  and  are  stronger  and  bet- 
ter in  many  ways ;  the  modern  draft 
horse  is  altogether  too  clumsy,  too 
much  like  an  ox,  and  wdien  it  comes  to 
sheep  and  cattle  I  would  not  give  my 
good,  hardy  old  stock  for  all  the  new- 
fangled crosses.  These  statements 
were  promptly  confuted  by  Smith : 
''Why!  Is  it  possible  that  all  the  skill 
and  patience  that  has  gone  to  establish 
our  improved  breeds  has  been  of  no 
avail,  and  that  now  after  many  de- 
cades we  have  nothing  better  than  at 
first?"  "Yes,"  replied  Jones,  'T  think 
so,  and  more  than  that  the  instruction 
in  such  matters  is  the  work  of  a  set  of 
mere  theorists.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
recently  sunk  $100,000  in  buildings 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  such  mat- 
ters. It  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  saved  this  sum,  and  let  the  farm- 
ers do  their  own  stock  judging,  etc." 
In  reply,  Smith  dwelt  upon  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  live  stock 
improvement    and,  alluding  to  state 


buildings,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  improvement  in  value  of  one- 
half  cent  per  head  on  the  stock  of  the 
state  would  more  than  repay  this  large 
sum.  He  also  mentioned  the  spacious 
buildings  on  the  state  fair  grounds  and 
alluded  to  the  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  thousands  of  farms  where 
improved  live  stock  is  profitably  kept. 

The  discussion  of  the  above  subject 
closed,  a  member  talked  upon  farm  im- 
plements. Recounting  the  imperfec- 
tions of.  those  which  were  used  in  early 
days,  the  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  those  of  the  pres- 
ent. He  told  how  much  more  the  in- 
dividual may  accomplish  now  than  in 
former  years,  and  the  many  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  pioneer  farmer 
labored.  When  he  had  concluded, 
Jones  again  broke  forth :  "Improved 
implements  have  been  a  curse  to  agri- 
culture. They  have  enabled  some  sec- 
tions to  produce  so  extensively  that 
our  markets  are  overstocked  and  prices 
depreciated  accordingly.  By  them  the 
demand  for  labor  has  been  so  lessened 
that  the  farm  laborer  has  been  robbed 
of  his  living.  To  farm  with  these  cost- 
ly contrivances  requires  an  investment 
entirely  incommensurate  with  the 
means  of  the  ordinary  farmer.  Driven 
to  it  by  existing  conditions  one  is  com- 
pelled to  have  such  implements,  but  if 
within  my  power  I  should  do  away 
with  many  of  them  at  least  and  return 
to  the  good  old  way  bv  w^hich  all 
things  were  done  well  and  without 
such  outlay."  To  this  Smith  replied : 
"Does  it  not  stand  as  a  matter  of  rea- 
son that  any  invention  which  lightens 
labor  is  a  blessing  to  mankind  and 
should  be  employed?  True,  many  in- 
ventians  do  deprive  some  particular 
class  of  their  employment,  but  there  is 
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always  some  other  place  for  them.  It 
is  a  fact  that  labor  is  scarcer  now  than 
in  former  years  and  that  laborers  are 
well  paid  for  all  they  do.  Further- 
more, they  are  so  organized,  in  many 
instances,  that  they  can  dictate  what 
shall  be  paid  them." 

The  next  subject  was  one  that  re- 
lates to  public  conveniences,  including 
the  telephone,  rural  mail  delivery,  the 
proposed  parcels  post,  etc.  The  speak- 
er told  of  the  benefits  and  satisfaction 
of  all  these,  urging  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  latter.  He  spoke  of  the 
saving  of  human  life  by  the  use  of  the 
telephone  and  how  profitable  it  is  to 
keep  one's  self  informed  daily  and 
without  loss  of  time  in  regard  to  mar- 
kets, the  afifairs  of  the  world,  etc.  "All 
this  sounds  very  well,"  said  Jones,  ''but 
we  should  not  fail  to  count  the  cost. 
Whether  to  ourselves  or  to  the  gov- 
ernment it  comes  off  us  in  the  end. 
The  way  things  are  going  now  one's 
taxes  and  living  expenses  will  soon  be- 
come so  great  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  subsist.  With  so  many  useless  con- 
veniences we  are  becoming  lazy ;  soon 
we  shall  require  a  machine  of  some 
kind  to  feed  us,  and  later  some  mech- 
anism to  enable  us  to  build  fires  cold 
mornings  before  we  get  out  of  bed ; 
then  we  shall  probablv  want  some 
production  to  assist  us  in  breathing.'' 
These  remarks  were  so  ludicrous  that 
the  audience  showed  general  amuse- 
ment and  no  reply  was  necessary. 

Then  came  some  deductions  as  to 
the  advantages  in  buying  at  a  distance 
as  compared  with  the  local  town.  Many 
points  of  interest  were  brought  out 
showing  the  great  saving  that  may  be 
thus  effected.  It  was  shown  that  in 
some  instances  a  saving  of  fifty  per 
cent  has  been  made  and  that  in  nearly 
all  purchases  an  economy  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  has  been  rea- 


lized. Members  reported  great  saving 
on  farm  implements,  groceries,  hard- 
ware, vehicles,  binder  twine,  clothing, 
etc.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  local 
man  has  resorted  to  unfair  and  intimi- 
dating methods  in  his  efforts  to  retain 
his  trade  and  receive  unreasonable 
prices  for  his  goods.  The  convenience 
and  economy  of  time  by  mail  buying 
were  brought  out,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  carefully  reviewed.  Jones, 
who  is  an  exclusive  home  buyer,  was 
not  long  in  taking  issue  on  the  subject. 
Said  he :  "Yes,  send  your  money  away 
and  rob  the  dealer  of  an  honest  living. 
It  is  he  who  maintains  our  town  and 
this  in  turn  keeps  up  a  market  for  our 
products.  More  than  that,  the  value  of 
our  farms  as  an  investment  depends 
largely  upon  their  proximity  to  a  pros- 
perous town.  Send  away  and  get 
shoddy  qualities,  pay  cash  in  advance 
and  blindly  disregard  your  own  inter- 
ests. The  local  man  is  your  friend  in 
the  time  of  trouble ;  he  lets  you  have 
what  you  need  and  waits  for  the 
money;  he  helps  pay  taxes,  keep  up 
churches  and  is  a  useful  citizen  in  gen- 
eral." "But  hold,"  said  Smith,  "is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  home  dealer  sends 
to  the  cities  the  money  which  you  pay 
him,  less  his  profit,  and  does  not  this 
profit  come  off  you?  Would  you  not 
rather  have  that  amount  in  your 
pocket  than  in  his,  and  so  far  as  keep- 
ing up  public  affairs  is  concerned, 
would  you  not  rather  make  your  own 
investments  than  give  the  dealer  the 
money  for  that  purpose?  And  as  to  the 
home  market,  is  it  not  manipulated  in 
the  interest  of  the  same  class  of  men, 
and  have  we  not  the  ability  to  forward 
our  products  the  same  way  in  which 
they  do,  thus  often  saving  their  profit. 
The  local  man  may  be  a 'very  good 
fellow,  and  we  should  certainly  pat- 
ronize him  when  he  offers  the  most  for 
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our  money,  but  in  all  other  instances 
it  is  our  own  loss  if  we  do  not  deal 
elsewhere."  As  usual  Jones'  argument 
fell  as  a  flimsy  rag  and  another  subject 
was  soon  brought  up  for  consideration. 

This,  the  last  topic  of  the  meeting, 
was  in  regard  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
members  of  such  a  club  were  generally 
favorable  to  the  same.  Jones,  how- 
ever, was  prompt  in  his  dissertation. 
"This  book  farmin',"  said  he,  "is  all  a 
farce.  My  father  made  more  in  one 
year  than  we  do  in  two,  and  farm  col- 
leges, etc.,  were  unknown  then.  It  all 
soimds  very  well  when  discussed  by 
some  slick-tongued  professor,  or  writ- 
ten ttp  by  some  fellow  who  w^ould  not 
know  how  to  set  a  hen  or  turn  a  grind- 
stone, but  when  it  comes  to  practice  it 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  high- 
sounding  theories  do  not  work  out 
well  then,  and  after  all  the  so-called 
educated  farmer  has  to  rely  on  com- 
mon experience  for  all  that  is  really 
worth  knowing.  If  we  had  a  little 
less  education  and  more  work  it  would 
be  better.  The  man  who  sits  around 
reading  will  not  do  much,  you  may 
depend  on  that.  Go  into  almost  any 
community  and  you  can  locate  the  ed- 
ucated farmer  by  his  dilapidated  sur- 
roundings. Years  of  practice,  together 
with  what  I  learned  from  those  now 
gone,  are  good  enough  for  me."  Smith 
was  not  long  in  replying:  "If  our  fa- 
thers could  have  had  the  benefit  of 
some  education  along  the  line  of  their 
vocation,  we  should  today  have  far 
more  favorable  conditions  under  which 
to  labor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  unable  to  foresee  the  results 
of  careless  methods.  For  instance, 
they  did  not  know  the  limitations  of 
the  soil,  so  we  must  now  accept  it  as  it 
is  and  by  skillful  methods  endeavor, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  restore  the  origi- 


nal fertility.  The  virgin  soil  yielded 
abundantly  with  little  attention,  but  it 
is  dii¥erent  now.  To  see  the  results  of 
the  unwise  managament  of  past  years- 
we  have  but  to  look  upon  the  gullied 
hills  and  denuded  fields  of  many  sec- 
tions of  our  state.  Xot  only  with  ref- 
erence to  the  soil,  but  in  many  ways 
we  may  see  the  ill  effects  of  early-day 
farming  and  learn  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  an  agricultural  education.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  even  now  in  a 
great  state  like  Ohio  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  coming  into  pos- 
session of  farms  are  receiving  any  spe- 
cial training,  but  it  is  a  happy  fact  that 
our  farm  papers  and  books  are  avail- 
able to  all  and  capable  of  exerting  a 
very  wide  influence  for  reform.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  know  that  in  all  we 
have  in  the  United  States  about  sixty- 
five  agricultural  colleges  with  about 
11,000  students.  Would  that  this  num- 
ber could  be  doubled  every  year.  If 
such  were  true  we  should  soon  have  a 
far  better  country,  agriculturally.  All 
lines  of  our  vocation  would  experience 
changes  that  would  surprise  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  value  of  proper 
training.  Live  stock,  crops,  rotation, 
general  management,  etc.,  would  soon 
be  on  a  far  more  remunerative  basis 
and  our  affairs  generally  would  be  far 
more  profitable." 

AVhen  the  meeting  closed  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Jones  had  not  profited  by  the 
many  good  points  that  had  been  pre- 
sented. Does  the  reader  think  we  have 
overdrawn  the  shortcomings  of  this 
man,  or  does  he  recall  parallel  in- 
stances in  his  own  experience?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  may  find  in  almost 
any  community  men  who,  like  Jones, 
are  so  constituted  as  to  fail  in  recog- 
nizing the  many  benefits  that  come 
from  a  proper  conception  of  modern 
conditions.  H.  E.  Tweed. 
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OHIO  CORN  SHOW 

Geo.  E.  Simmons,  '09 


''First  Annual  Corn  Show  to  be  held 
at  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 23,  24,  25,  1908." 

This  was  the  heading  of  the  an- 
nouncement with  which  the  Ohio  Corn 
Improvement  Association  made  its 
first  bow  to  the  farmers  and  corn  deal- 
ers of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  list  of  the  premiums  to  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  contestants 
in  the  various  classes.  These  prem- 
iums consisted  of  loving  cups,  farm 
implements,  seeds  and  cash  prizes. 
Fourteen  classes  were  open  in  which 
entries  could  be  made.  The  total  value 
of  the  premiums  aside  from  the  loving 
cups,  amounted  to  almost  a  thousand 
dollars. 

A  word  in  regard  to  this  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  was  organized 
in  January,  1908.  Its  object  is  to  in- 
crease the  corn  production  of  the  state 
by  helping  the  farmer  to  raise,  not  a 
greater  acreage,  but  a  better  grade  of 
corn ;  not  new  varieties,  but  standard 
home  varieties  selected  with  intelli- 
gence and  care. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  scope  of 
the  show  was  such  as  to  call  attention 
to  the  individuality  of  the  seed  ears,, 
quality  of  the  product  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation.  Competition  along 
these  lines  was  engaged  in  by  youth 
and  age.  The  youngest  in  early  teens, 
and  several  veteran  corn  growers  past 
three  score  and  ten. 

The  great  interest  in  corn  was 
shown  not  only  by  the  thousand  ex- 
hibits made,  but  also  by  the  throng  of 
men  and  women  who  attended  the 
show.  Three  large  rooms  in  Town- 
shend  Hall  were  open  for  the  display, 
with  educational  exhibits  in  the  corri- 
dors. 


Ohio  never  assembled  a  more  in- 
teresting and  progressive  citizenship 
than  passed  in  and  out  at  this  show. 
These  men  showed  the  spirit  of 
progress  when  they  entered  the  class 
in  corn  judging.  Young  men  who  held 
diplomas  from  some  of  our  best  col- 
leges sat  with  gray-bearded  men  who 
had  grown  corn  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  This  class,  conducted  by  the 
University,  was  addressed  by  men  of 
experience  from  both  the  Ohio  and  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Further  work  was  done  in 
seed  selection  under  departmental  in- 
structors. 

The  interest  manifested  portends  to 
the  continuation  of  Ohio  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  corn-growing  states. 
She  now  heads  the  list  in  yield  per 
acre  for  the  year  1908. 

The  prize  corn  was  not  all  grown 
in  one  locality,  neither  was  it  all  grown 
in  sections  noted  for  the  great  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  conclude  from 
this  that  it  takes  not  soil  alone,  but 
brains  to  grow  corn.  The  samples 
shown  represented  the  life  work  of 
many  of  these  men.  Such  expressions 
as,  "I  have  grown  this  corn  for  ten, 
twenty  or  forty  years,  and  "I  have 
been  selecting  corn  with  this  type  in 
\iew  for  years,"  were  common  among 
those  w^ho  carried  away  prizes,  thus 
showing  the  great  gain  brought  about 
by  care  in  seed  selection.  Many  take 
the  precaution  to  furnish  their  neigh- 
bors seed  corn  so  as  to  avoid  poloniz- 
ing  their  corn  from  fields  of  inferior 
quality. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  trophy  cups  given  to  be  con- 
tested for  annually.  The  National 
vStockman  and  Farmer,  loving  cup,  for 
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the  best  ten-ear  exhibit;  The  Ohio 
Farmer,  trophy  cup,  for  the  best  coun- 
ty exhibit;  the  farm  management 
trophy  cup,  given  by  Mr.  Goddard,  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  for  the 
best  record  of  management  in  raising 
a  field  of  corn,  and  the  Agricultural 
College  trophv  cup,  donated  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Argiculture  College,  for 
the  best  exhibit  by  three  or  more  pu- 
pils representing  a  high  school,  made 
a  display  worthy  of  the  donors  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  visitors. 
Next  year  to  the  above  list  will  be 
added  a  trophy  cup  contributed  by  the 
American  Agriculturalist,  to  be  com- 
peted for  b}^  the  boys. 

Interesting  programs  were  rendered 
each  night  of  the  session.  On  Monday 
night  two  addresses  were  given.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Hartley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
acted  as  judge  of  the  corn  shoAv,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  ''Corn  Pro- 
duction." Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman,  office 
Farm   Management,  Washington,  D. 

C,  next  discussed  ''The  Law  of 
Heredity  and  Its  Practical  Application 
to  the  Breeding  of  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals." The  address  brought  out  man\' 
questions,  the  replys  to  which  showed 
a  thorough  knoweldge  of  the  subject 
and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the 
audience  that  Mr.  Spillman  was  an  ad- 
vanced thinker  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  lecture  was  illustrat- 
ed, showing  many  things  that  could  be 
accomplished  even  with  the  present 
limited  knowledge  of  natural  laws. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  H.  H.  John- 
son, Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington, 

D.  C,  read  a  paper  on  "A  Comparative 
Study  of  the  Conditions  and  the  Pro- 
duction of  Corn  in  Various  Sections  of 
the  Corn  Belt."  This  was  an  import- 
ant subject  clearly  and  concisely  pre- 
sented.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  D. 


Shamel,  Bureau  of  Plant"  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject, 
"The  Art  of  Corn  Raising."  This  sub- 
ject was  presented  in  a  imique  way, 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Shamel,  who  is 
very  enthusiastic  in  his  work  along 
experimental  lines. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  the 
list  of  aAvards  was  read.  The  trophies 
were  awarded  as  follows : 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer 
Loving  Cup — G.  O.  Vanorsdall,  Jeffer- 
sonville. 

Farm  Management  Trophy  Cup- — 
W.  M.  Cook,  Camden. 

Ohio  Farmer  Trophy  Cup — Licking 
County. 

Agricultural  College  Trophy  Cup — 
New  Holland  High  School. 

Last,  but  not  least  highly  appre- 
ciated, came  the  "Corn  Dinner."  This 
surely  Avas  a  feast  of  good  things  for 
both  bod}^  and  mind  and  was  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  eventful  days.  Seated 
about  the  long  tables  arranged  in  the 
upper  corridors  of  Townshend  Hall 
were  tAvo  hundred  guests.  Fully  half 
that  number  Avere  unable  to  secure 
seats  at  the  table.  The  hall  Avas  gaily 
decorated  Avith  white  and  3^ellow  bunt- 
ing, while  corn  shocks  and  pumpkins 
added  to  the  novelty  of  the  decora- 
tions. The  seat  of  honor  was  a  high- 
backed  arm  chair,  made  entirely  of 
corn  stalks  and  husks,  with  a  cushion 
of  corn  silks.  This  chair  was  made  by 
and  presented  to  the  Association  by 
Mr.  Eli  Gabriel,  of  Milford  Center,  and 
was  occupied  by  Governor  Harris. 
This  chair  Avill  be  a  part  of  the  Ohio 
exhibit  at  the  National  Corn  Show. 

After  all  had  done  justice  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  King  Corn,  the  toastmaster, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Sandles,  was  introduced,  and 
presided  in  his  own  happy  way  that 
(Continued  on  page  25.) 
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EDITORIALS 

It  has  been  our  privilege  during  the 
last  month  to  visit  several  country 
homes  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Many  short  trips  have  been  made  in 
the  class  in  advanced  judging  and  one 
trip  in  the  class  of  rural  economics. 
The  hospitality  that  was  extended  us 
was  in  all  cases  of  the  warmest  kind. 
For  instance,  on  a  trip  to  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Baum,  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Columbus,  a 
whole  class  of  us,  after  a  cold  day's 
work,  were  taken  into  the  house  and 
made  warm  and  happy  by  a  table  full 
of  delicious  hot  things  to  eat. 

If  people  in  the  city  could  only  visit 
some  of  these  homes  and  see  the  care- 
free, happy  home-loving  people  they 
would  find  there,  many  of  them  would 
envy  the  condition  of  these  people  and 
l)ecome  quite  dissatisfied  with  their 
■own  way  of  living. 

Many  of  the  homes  visited  are  fitted 
with  steam  heat,  and  in  fact  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  citv  home.  With  a 
street  car  or  trolley  line  but  a  short 
distance  away,  with  mail  every  morn- 
ing, these  people  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  life. 


Before  another  issue  of  this  paper 
appears  there  will  be  with  us  hundreds 
— we  hope  at  least — of  short  winter 
course  students.  More  and  more  stu- 
dents come  each  year  as  the  course  ad- 
vertises itself  and  people  become  ac- 
quainted with  just  how  it  works. 

The  large  number  of  these  students 
means  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  the 
force  of  instructors  for  a  short  time  in 
the  winter,  but  it  is  work  that  they  are 
very  gflad  to  do,  because  the  work  of 
teaching  men  fresh  from  the  farm  is 
interesting  in  the  various  problems 
with  which  these  farmers  have  been 
confronted  and  which  the  professors 
must  work  out  in  theory.  It  is  a  case 
of  the  practical  farmers'  problems  on 
one  side  and  the  theories  of  men  who 
have  not  the  time  to  work  out  any  of 
their  ideas  very  extensively,  on  the 
other.  Often  one  wins  out  and  some- 
times the  other.  The  scientists  are 
more  often  right  than  the  farmers.  The 
conflict,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  is  how- 
ever, a  great  benefit  to  both  sides  and 
of  large  benefit  to  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral. So  the  short  winter  course  will 
grow  and  become  larger  and  larger 
each  year.  Men  coming  in  find  them- 
selves benefitted  not  so  much  by  the 
actual  facts  that  they  may  store  away 
as  by  the  knowledge  they  gain  of  the 
working  of  the  great  business  of  teach- 
ing agriculture,  and  by  the  fact  that 
when  they  leave  they  have  learned 
something  of  the  ideas  of  the  big  agri- 
cultural men  of  the  state,  and  when 
they  want  anything  along  an  agricul- 
tural line  they  know  how  and  where  to 
get  it.  So  we  urge  any  who  are  doubt- 
ful to  decide  to  take  up  the  work  next 
winter  to  send  in  their  names  and  reg- 
ister. It  will  be  one  move  in  your  life 
that  you  will  never  regret. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


F.  N.  Fagan  was  at  the  University 
over  Thanksgiving. 


AV.  A.  Martin,  -'05 ;  F.  L.  Allen,  '05 ; 
O.  A.  Allen,  ex-''09 ;  G.  H.  Brock,  ex- 
'09;  Homer  George,  Orville  Johnson, 
'08 ;  T.  P.  White,  '07,  and  Louis  Risser, 
'08,  are  a  few  of  the  alumni  and  ex- 
students  who  visited  the  University 
during  the  Corn  Show. 


The  following  men  were  named  by 
Professor  Marshall  as  members  of  the 
judging  team :  Henry  Dilatush,  S.  S. 
Hart,  John  H.  Munger,  Robert  Wilbur 
and  Charles  E.  Snyder,  with  W.  L. 
Elser  as  alternate. 


Robert  ^^'ilbur,  who  was  named  as 
a  member  of  the  live  stock  judging 
team,  had  the  misfortune  of  having  to 
undergo  an  operation  at  Grant  Hos- 
pital. He,  of  course,  was  unable  to 
participate  in  the  judging  contest,  and 
AV.  L.  Elser  took  his  place. 


The  judging  team  stopped  on  their 
way  to  Chicago  at  Ft.  Wayne  to  study 
the  stock  at  Brookside  Farm. 


Harry  Evans  and  Thaddeus  Parks 
have  been  named  by  Professor  Shoe- 
smith  to  accompany  him  to  Omaha  to 
the  National  Corn  Show.  They  will 
take  part  in  the  preliminary  judging 
and  help  to  arrange  the  exhibits. 


In  the  annual  Ag.  vs.  Vet.  football 
game  the  x\g's  suffered  defeat  by  the 
score  of  5  to  0.  It  was  a  hard-fought 
game  and  the  Vet's  scored  a  touch- 


down on  a  blocked  quarterback  kick. 
Some  Vet.  must  have  carried  the  lucky 
horseshoe. 


Professor  Graham  left  the  University 
on  the  24th  for  a  speaking  trip  through 
Greene  County.  Professor  Graham  has 
made  himself  very  welcome  among  the 
farmers  wherever  he  goes. 


Rudo  Fromme,  '05,  has  been  pro- 
moted in  the  Department  of  Forestry. 
He  now  has  charge  of  all  office  work 
in  the  AVest.  Mr.  Fromme's  advance 
has  been  rapid  but  well  earned.  His 
location  is  San  Francisco.  He  was  at 
the  University  for  a  short  time  on  the 
20th  of  November. 


Professor  Alarshall  judged  the  Red 
Polls  at  the  International. 


The  dairy  team  has  been  selected. 
The  men  named  are  M.  D.  ^loore,  G. 
C.  Long  and  J.  D.  Hervey. 


B.  L.  Thompson,  class  of  1908,  has 
been  an  instructor  in  Dairying  and 
Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Dunn  Com- 
pany Agricultural  School,  Menominee, 
^lich.,  since  the  first  of  November. 

  \ 

The  College  of  Agriculture  took 
fourteen  head  of  steers  and  several 
head  of  hogs,  Yorkshires  and  Berk- 
shires,  to  the  International.  A  list  of 
Avinnings  will  be  given  in  the  next 
issue. 


The  State  Grange  meets  in  this  city 
the  week  of  December  8.    The  Uni- 
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versity  Grange  is  making  preparations 
to  aid  the  delegates  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 


Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Student : 

The  catalog  of  the  Winter  Course  in 
Darying  has  just  come  from  the  press 
and  presents  something  quite  unique, 
in  the  adoption  of  a  course  different 
from  that  of  any  other  college  in  the 
United  States. 

Instead  of  having  a  regular  winter 
course  in  Dairying,  beginning  in  No- 
vember, as  has  been  done  in  previous 
years,  the  course  will  begin  January 
11th,  the  same  date  as  the  Farmers' 
Short  Course.  There  will  be  a  ten- 
weeks'  course  in  Farm  Dairying,  the 
Handling  of  Milk,  and  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Dairy  Products. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  ten- 
weeks'  course,  and  after  two  years  of 
approved  practical  experience  preced- 
ing the  course,  there  will  be  granted  a 
Dairy  certificate. 

Five  special  two-weeks'  courses  have 
been  arranged  for  those  persons  who 
desire  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects in  Dairying.  In  these  courses 
two  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  each  of 
the  following  subjects :  Milk  and 
Cream  Testing,  Dairy  Mechanics, 
Farm  Dairying^  and  City  Milk  Supply, 
Butter  Making,  Cheese  Making,  and 
Ice  Cream  Making. 

The  courses  will  be  largely  a  series 
of  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  and 


might  be  considered  similar  to  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  the  student  taking  only 
those  lectures  and  the  work  in  which 
he  is  especially  interested.  This  will 
give  the  busy  man  an  opportunity  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  particular 
line  of  work. 

For  these  special  lectures  the  De- 
partment has  secured  the  services  of 
Professor  Lord  of  the  Metallurgy  De- 
partment, Professor  Bradford  of  the 
Engineering  Department,  Professor 
Morrey,  who  will  lecture  on  Bacteri- 
ology, and  the  various  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  following  men  outside  the  Univer- 
sity have  been  secured :  J.  D.  Nichols^ 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Dun- 
lap,  L.  P.  Bailey,  Tom  Dempsey,  Kim- 
ball Sedgwick,  George  Scott,  Bert 
Smith,  J.  O.  Winters,  Timothy  Mojon- 
nier,  H.  J.  Russell,  Sparahawk,  Rutan, 
Miller,  and  others. 

Persons  interested  in  the  above 
courses  should  inquire  of  Oscar  Erf, 
Professor  of  Dairying,  O.  S.  U.,  for  in- 
formation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  State 
Dairymen's  Association  has  also  come 
from  the  press.  It  contains  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  year's  meeting  and  a 
complete  list  of  the  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  of  Ohio.  This  may  be 
obtained  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Association,  or  calling  at  the  office  of 
Professor  Erf,  Dairy  Department. 
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OHIO  CORN  SHOW. 

(Concluded  from  page  21.) 

makes  him  a  prince  of  toastmasters. 
The  toasts  were  as  follows: 

"Them  Corns"  —  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Wing. 

"A  Man's  Personality  in  His  Corn" 
r—Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute. 

"A  New  Agriculture'— Mr.  W.  J. 
Spillnian. 

"What  Is  There  In  It?"— Mr.  T.  D. 
Harman. 

"The  Boy  With  the  Hoe"— Mr.  An- 
drew L.  Harris. 

"The  Good  in  Corn"— Mr.  H.  M. 
Brown. 

Corn  Agnosticism — Mr.  G.  H.  Will- 
iams. 

"Boys"— Mr.  C.  W.  Burkett. 

To  attempt  to  describe  this  feast  of 
wit,  humor,  repartee,  serious  thought 
and  goodfellowship  would  be  futile. 

A  large  number  of  the  individual  ex- 


hibits will  be  forwarded  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  be  shown  soon.  The  Ohio 
Association  will  also  show  an  Ohio 
display  aside  from  these.  Mr.  Spren- 
gle,  of  Washington  Court  House,  will 
have  charge  of  the  exhibit  for  the  As- 
sociation. 

Professor  Shoesmith,  to  whose  un- 
tiring efforts  the  success  of  this,  the 
first  annual  corn  show  is  largely  due, 
will  also  represent  the  Association. 

Two  student  assistant  corn  judges, 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Parks,  have  been 
selected  from  the  O.  S.  U.  to  assist  the 
judges  of  the  National  in  their  work. 
Mr.  Livingston  will  also  attend  as  a 
representative  of  several  farm  papers. 

The  hope  is  that  Ohio  may  carry 
home  many  trophies  from  the  National 
5-how  at  Ohaha.  She  certainly  will  get 
her  share.  Regardless  of  her  success 
at  the  National  she  may  always  well 
be  proud  of  her  First  Annual  Corn 
Show. 


NEAR  UNIVERSITY  SPRING 
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AT  OTHER  COLLEGES 


The  Agronomy  Hall  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. When  finished  it  will  partially 
relieve  the  congestion  of  classes  and 
will  provide  better  laboratory  facilities. 
— The  Oregon  Countryman. 


The  Horticultural  Department  of 
the  college  purchased  a  three-year-old 
pair  of  Percherons  during  fair  week, 
from  E.  K.  Koyner,  of  Basic  City,  Va. 
— The  N.  C.  Student  Farmer. 


The  Correspondence  Course  Bulletin 
is  ready  for  distribution  and  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Prof.  T.  I. 
Mairs.  Thirty-two  different  courses 
are  offered,'  covering  all  phases  of  ag- 
riculture. Interest  in  these  courses  has 
never  been  so  great  as  at  present. — 
The  Penn  State  Farmer. 


Professor  Beattie,  assisted  by  stu- 
dents of  the  Botany  Department,  has 
nearly  completed  some  experiments  in 
spraying  for  apple  scab.  We  expect 
to  publish  some  results  in  our  next 
issue. — The  Washington  Agriculturist. 


The  annual  smoker  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  the  potting 
room  of  the  "Hort"  building,  October 
24.  C.  P.  Norgard,  '06,  and  J.  Clyde 
Marquis,  the  new  college  editor,  spoke. 
A  large  number  of  fellows  were  out 
and  the  affair  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable "mixers"  ever  given  by  the  so- 
ciety.— The  Student  Farmer,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


STOP=LOOK=READ 


Tobacco  and 
News  Stand 

Box  Trade  Solicited 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Prop. 
At  QrabiU's — Next  Door  to  "Co-op" 

^'For  The  Student" 


THE  STUDENTS 
of  O.  S.  U. 

Are  learning  the  advan- 
tages in  buying  our 

College 
Clothes 

in  preference  to  having 
them  made  to  order. 
They  possess  More  Style 
are  Better  Tailored  and 
Cost  Less.  Then,  too,  wc 
keep  all  clothes  repaired 
and  pressed  free  the  year 
'round.  Just  phone  us, 
we'll  call  for,  press  and 
deliver  your  suit,  every 
week,  if  so  desired. 


HIGH 
STREET 


CORNER 
LONG 
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—BARNEY  &  BERRY  SKATES 


WHAT  IS  AN  AVERAGE? 

It  is  something  we  look  for  the  Weather  Man  to  strike  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

No  doubt  of  ICE  SKATING  weather  if  he  does  his  duty  in  1908. 

This  is  a  matter  that  interests  every  normal  young  person  who  lives  near  water. 

There  is  no  exercise  so  beneficial  or  sport  so  filled  with  enjoyment. 

A  few  hours  on  the  ice  makes  one  feel  like  new. 

No  harm  to  be  a  bit  particular  regarding  Skates  when  so  much  depends  upon  them, 
"We  make  honest,  depenable  goods  and  have  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

We  want  you  to  buy  our  skates.    Your  dealer  will  supply  them. 

Ice  or  Roller         Bamcy  &  Berry 

CatalOi^       Free  170  Broad  street 

^  SPRINCFINLD,    ■  MASS. 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


"The  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  salvation  of  the  Farmer." 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  of  Pittsburg,  helps  its  readers  more 
to  increase  and  maintain  fertility  than  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

As  a  livestock  and  farm  paper  it  is  in  a  class  to  itself,  and 
combines  the  interests  that  suit  the  average  farmer  to  a  dot. 
Samples  free. 


Citizens  3796  Bell  1590 

HIGH  ST.  TAILORS 

166  N.  High  St. 
POPULAR  PRICES 
$25.00,  $27.50,  30.50  Suits 

GIVE  US  AN  EARLY  CALL.  WE  HAVE  A  FINE  SELECTIOIM 
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AMERICA'S  lEADINd  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Since  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris,  THIRTY-TWO  FIRST  PRIZE 
WINNING  STALLIONS  at  the  Great  French  Shows  have  been 
imported  to  Ameriea.  Of  this  number  WE  HAVE  IMPORTED 
TWENTY-FIVE,  showing  conclusively  that  the  best  stallions  from 
France  are  to  be  found  in  our  stables. 

A  NEW  IMPORTATION  arrived  August  12th.  It  includes  the 
LEADING  PRIZE  WINNERS  at  the  great  French  Shows  of  1908 
and  the  FIRST  SELECTION  from  the  greatest  breeding  estab- 
ments  in  France. 

THE  CHAMPION  STALLIONS  OF  BOTH  CONTINENTS 
NOW  IN  OUR  STABLES 
THE  BEST  HORSES  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


McLaughlin  bros. 


Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Columbus,  O, 


St.  Paul,  Minn, 


The  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Co. 


nrt|A    r^of    Slfrvir^*    cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
A  IIV    \-«ai    ^\^L  V  ICW        i-i^g  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 


OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 

NEIL  AVENUE 
LINES 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


FvPrV  ^tatP  Tn«:tltllttnn  Hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
ILVCry  OiaiC  in5>UlUlIOn,  Depot,  principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.  Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arlington.  The 
latter  are  deligrhtful  suburban  rides. 
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FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE 


Kelton  &  Converse, 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 
Door  and  Window  Frames. 
Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 

BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHR.  HAHSEKS 
DANISH  BUTTER  XOLOR 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets     Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
are  universally  recognized  as 

WORLD  /f^\ 
STANDARDS 

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly- 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making, 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Box  1074      LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


STUDENTS 


If  its  TASTY  PRINTING  you  Want 
such  as  Letter  Heads,  Envelopes, 
Posters,  Dance  Programs,  Invita- 
tions, Wedding  Announcements, 
Calling  Cards,  Etc.   Give  us  a  triaL 

Wheeler-Whitaker  Printing  Co. 

174-176  E.  Long  St. 


B.  FROSH  &  SON  TAILORS 

204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
OPPOSITE  CHITTENDEN 
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DO  NOT  PAY  FOR  ANYTHING 

That  doesn't  do  what  it  is  advertised  to  do. 
You  do  not  have  to  pay  for 

Wydfldotte  (leaner  dnd  Cleanser 

if  it  doesn't  save  you  time  and  money,  and  labor  in  your  dairy  and 
household  cleaning  or  if  it  is  not  perfect  harmless. 

You  only  have  to  pay  a  very  little  for  this  remarkable  washing 
and  cleaning  powder  anyway. 

The  little  you  do  pay  you  will  think  is  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made,  when  you  see  how  it  sweetens  and  purifies  everything. 


Try  it  today.   Your  dealer  will  sell  you  a  sack  like 
^?ib.™ack°'^  this  and  retu  n  your  money  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company 

iole  Manufacturers  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


ANY  TAILOR  CAN  MAKE  YOU  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES 
FOR  $35.00  to  $50.00.    But  how  many  tailors  can  make 
you  a  suit  as  good  as  we  do  at  OUR  PRICES? 

Suits  Made  $15.22  to  $35.2 

MENDEL  THE  TAILOR.      s3o        hi.h  strees 


THE  CO-OP  STORE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 

BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so 


0ia^^(P^  The  Students  DRUGGIST 

KING  AVENUE  NEAR  NEIL 


Sales  Agents  Wanted ! 

(J^Z  AA  per  week  or  400  percent  profit. 
<PtlU«\/l/  All  samples,  stationery,  and  art 
catalogue  free.  We  want  one  permanent  agent 
in  this  locality  for  the  largest  picture  and 
frame  house  in  America.  Experience  unnec- 
essary. We  instruct  you  how  to  sell  our 
goods  and  furnish  the  capital.  If  you  want 
a  permanent,  honorable  and  profitable  position, 
write  us  today  for  particulars,  catalogue  and 
samples. 

Frank  W.  Williams  Company, 

1214  W.  Taylor  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

ie2  TO  188  E.  KINZie  ST. 
CHICAGO 


You  Should  Buy 
The  Self  Balancing  "SIMPLEX" 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Because  it  will  Skim  Clean 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Run 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Wash 
Because  it  will  Stay  in  Balance 

SMALLEST  BOWLS 

LOWEST  SPEEDS 

FEWEST  PARTS 

D.  H.  BURRELL  6  CO.,   Little  Falls,  New  York 

Mfr's.  of  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Cheese  Factory  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  also  B-L-K  Milking  Machines. 


FIRESTONE  MOTOR.  BUGGY 

BUILT  BY 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  COMPANY 

The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  quality — thirty-eight  years  experience^building  high 

grade  pleasure  vehicles 


No.  3003-MOTOR  BUGGY 


The  best  horse  drawn  pleasure  vehicles,  the  best  motor  buggies,  the  best  electric 

automobiles  are  made  by 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HELP 


YOUR 


YOUR 


YOUR 


MiMii,  \im\lm\  (olleie,  College  Paper,  A^ricultore 


By  Sending  in  Subscriptions  to 


The  Agricultural  Student 


50c  per  year 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


ONE  MILLION   IN  USE 

DE  LAVAL 


AM 

SEPARATORS 

First— Always  Best— Cheapest 

The  World's  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separotor  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  building  separators 


Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
machines  in  detail  and  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


